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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



LANCE'S "PANTIIY." 



The details of the pantry constitute what the old painters termed 
a picture of inanimate nature, but the author of the above compo- 
sition has given life to it by the introduction of a monkey, who is 
represented as examining, with a curious eye, the contents of the 
milk-jug and the fruit-basket. By a caprice of the artist, the head 
of the animal is adorned with a red handkerchief, which gives it 
something of the appearance of an old negress. 

The introduction of these ill-favoured caricatures of the human 
race in our homes and in our pictures appears to be a whim of very 
ancient date : mankind have, in all ages, felt a strange pleasure in 
contemplating the tricks and grimaces which parody so much of 
social life. Previously to that period of art-history which is distin- 
guished as the Renaissance, the taste for monkeys was so great that 
they were found in the houses of nearly all the aristocracy, and 



gambolling. When the peasant arrived iu the presence of the pro- 
prietor of the mansion, the latter perceived at a glance that tithe 
had been taken of the fruit, and made an observation to that effect. 
"Excuse me, my lord," replied the simple peasant; "as I came 
up, I met your lordship's son, who has carried off all the best." 

Tictures of inanimate nature evidently belong to an inferior order 
in the scale of art. Their principal merit in an able imitation of 
the objects represented ; in poetry, in the expression of sentiment, 
they are, and must be, very defective. They may attract the 
curious and amuse the idle, but they have no tendency to elevate 
the mind or touch the heart. They may serve to flatter a gastro- 
nomic taste, and awaken ideas of abundance in accordance with a 
robust appetite ; but more delicate natures are little gladdened by 
the aspect of the vegetable 5 ;, the game, and the fish, which seem to 




THE PANTP.Y 



•FliOM A PAIXTIXG BY LAXOE. 



were represented unceasingly in pictures, on bowls and vases, and 
on every description of domestic utensils. The heads of monkeys 
figured frequently and conspicuously as architectural ornaments. 
In the fifteenth century, several vessels belonging to the port of 
Dieppe were employed in the importation of monkeys, fur which 
those who could afford to conform to the prevailing mania did not 
object to pay four or five pounds each — nearly the price of an ox at 
the same period. Some of them' were dressed in rich liveries, and 
taught to perform some of the services of pages. 

A peasant who brought a basket of choice fruit to his lord, met 
one of these strange servitors on the stairs; never having seen the 
creature before, and struck with the elegance of his apparel, he 
saluted him with profound respect. The monkey approached, took 
the finest of the fruit from the basket, and ran off. capering and 



be transported from the kitchen to the drawing-room to remind 
us of the grosser necessities of life. Such natures prefer images 
more poetic and more pleasing. Landscapes, flowers, scenes of 
rustic joyousness, are decorations more acceptable to them than 
pictures of inanimate nature. 

These remarks apply entirely to the subjects of such pictures 
in general,' regarded as a question of taste. If we look at the 
" Pantry"' of Lance solely as a work of art, we shall find much to 
admire in the execution. The peculiar wrinkled appearance of the 
leaves of the hardy Savoy is imitated with much fidelity, and the 
plumage of the wild ducks is equally true to nature. The white 
cloth which covers that end of the dresser serves to display to 
greater advantage the green and brown tints of the dead birds ; and 
the curtain above them forms a relief to the wall. 



